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COBA BY LAND AND AIR* 


By ROBERT 


HILE Colonel Charles Lindbergh 
\¢ in February, 1929, was flying 
from Belize, British Honduras, 


to Havana, along the east coast of Yuca- 
tan, he observed what he afterwards 
described as ‘“‘two green eyes looking up 
at him’. These were the twin lakes of 
Cobé. This adventure developed later 
the idea of searching from the air for 
ancient ruins in Yucatan under the 
direction of the Carnegie Institution, 
and several unknown sites were noted. 
Colonel Lindbergh thus proved the prac- 
ticability of this method of reconnais- 
sance. Mr. Percy C. Madeira, Jr., for 
the University of Pennsylvania in De- 
cember, 1930, further demonstrated the 
value of airplane observation and ob- 
tained data of great scientific value, in- 
cluding the first air photographs of 
Coba. 

The Maya area covered Guatemala, 
Spanish Honduras, British Honduras, 
Salvador, the states of Chiapas and 
Tabasco in Mexico, the peninsula of 
Yucatan and the northwestern part of 

* All rights reserved by the author. 
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Nicaragua, in length somewhere about 
500 miles and about the same distance 
east and west—in round figures, 250,000 
square miles of territory. In this area 
it is astonishing to contemplate not less 
than 35 known ruined cities (the num- 
ber of unknown cannot be estimated), 
some of which had populations of 
250,000, and all having dated stelae 
ranging from 68 A. D. (the early Petén 
region) to 629 A. D., an old Empire, in- 
deed, prosperous and highly cultured 
for 561 years. 

These dates include of course the 
chain of ruins up the east coast of Yuca- 
tan (Quintana Roé). ‘In short,” as J. 
Eric Thompson says in his History of the 
Maya, “sufficient evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that this culture that 
flourished along the east coast of Yuca- 
tan and its hinterland was directly in- 
spired from the Petén region. The col- 
onists in eastern Yucatan were not in 
all probability Yucatan’s first inhabi- 
tants.” The theory of two contem- 
porary empires, old and new, has been 
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Camp No. 6, ON OLD CAUSEWAY ABOUT TWENTY 
MILES WEST OF CoBA. 


discarded by many eminent archaeolo- 
gists. From a Report on the British Mu- 
seum Expedition to British Honduras, 
1929, by T. A. Joyce, Thomas Gann, 
E. L. Gruning and R. C. E. Long, we 
have the following: 

“The discovery of dates in the early 
period at Cobé and Chetumal Bay, and 
in the Middle Period at Jaina and 
Etzn4a, shows that the former view of a 
migration from the Old Empire terri- 
tory to the New Empire must be aban- 
doned. Rather was it the case that 
during cycle 9 (the Old Empire period) 
the whole Maya area, including Yuca- 
tan, was occupied by one people. Pos- 
sibly this colonization was due to the 
pressure of an increasing population but 
perhaps it would be simpler to attribute 
it to the urge of expansion of a virile 
people, ever in search of new forest 
lands to fell for their maize fields. At 
this time Maya culture was gathering 
momentum, pulsating with the energy 
that was to flourish in the great period. 
It was a period that might be compared 
to the Elizabethan Age in England 
when a great wave of activity, both 
mental and physical, swept over the 
country. 

““‘We may therefore conclude that the 
Maya civilization flourished in the Old 
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Empire in the south; that it extended 
to Copan and during the whole of the 
early period, continued to extend along 
the east coast up to Coba; that near the 
end of the early period it greatly in- 
creased in power, as evidenced both by 
its spread toward the west and the de- 
velopment in art which commenced 
then and continued to increase during 
the Middle and Great Periods; and that 
toward the end of the Great Period it 
met with some reverse, which caused it 
to abandon the south and to fall back 
on its base in the northeast.” 

The first white man to visit Cob4, so 
far as evidence proves, was Teobert 
Maler, an Austrian explorer who spent 
many years in Yucatan, whom I met in 
Mérida in 1890-91. During brief talks 
with him he mentioned Coba as a very 
old pile of ruins in eastern Yucatan. 
Maler took a photograph of one of the 
temples of Coba which I have seen in 
the Museum at Mérida. These ruins 
were first noted by John L. Stephens in 
1841 but he did not visit the site. We 
therefore have some evidence of why 
Coba was founded and the causes lead- 
ing up to its colonization. Probably 
the first statement relating to this Old 
Empire city is contained in a translation 
from an ancient aboriginal Mayan doc- 


RETAINING WALL OF THE YAxuNA CAUSEWAY, ABOUT 
TWENTY-THREE MILES WEST OF COBA. 
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ument called U. Kali Katunob of 
Chumayel as follows: “‘When the plague 
attacked the people of Chichén Itza, 
they migrated to the east and arrived 
at the settlement of the priest Coba.”’ 
This brief statement suggests the possi- 
bility of Coba having been a religious 
center, and since many stone causeways 
have been found to radiate from it, it is 
now often regarded as having been a 
center of worship from which causeways 
lead in all directions, doubtless to other 
Old Empire cities. Our explorations 
around Coba grew out of the expedi- 
tion of the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York 
City, the prime object of which was to 
trace one of these causeways which was 
known to run westward to no-one-knew 
where. In this we were successful. 
Valladolid is a frontier town in Yucatan 
near the border of Quintana Rod, a terri- 
tory of Mexico, set off from Yucatan in 
1902, named after Don Andres Quin- 
tana Rod, 1783-1842, son of Don José 
Matias Quintana of Mérida and Dojia 
Maria Ana Roé of San Francisco, Cam- 
peche. He was a revolutionary hero of 
Mexico. 

From this point we set out for Coba 
with all the panoply of exploration, 
Indians, guides, mules, guns and canned 
goods. Crawford Johnson, a tall, prom- 


‘TEMPLE ON MOUND, CoBA. 


RUINS IN VICINITY OF CAUSEWAY ABOUT TWENTY- 
SEVEN MILES WEST OF CoBA. 


ising youth of twenty, took the lead, 
armed to the teeth with a high-powered 
rifle, machete, hunting-knife and a .45 
Colt. The trail was quite good for 
about ten miles and then our troubles 
commenced. We passed through the 
Indian villages of Tixhualatun, Kanxoc 
and Chulutan, where there were huge 
old ruined churches. About three miles 
before reaching Coba we passed two 
ruins, one a huge building or range of 
buildings completely ruined, and a 
temple unnamed so far as I know. 
Nearing Coba, the jungle presented an- 
other aspect. The trees were taller, 
more beautiful and the vegetation more 
green. Enormous flowering shrubs now 
appeared, blue, yellow and white. Or- 
chids were abundant, and huge palms 
with large fan-shaped fronds were seen, 
some of great height and beauty. The 
trail now descended to low ground, 
passing a marshy lagoon with tall reeds. 
There was life, however, with the 
croaking of frogs, the splash of an alli- 
gator, and a flamingo with vermilion, 
stilt-like legs arose in the air flaunting 
his scarlet plumage in the golden sun- 
light while strange brilliant flowers 
blossomed upon a curtain of foliage. 
Birds screamed in the trees and the 
whole scene was decidedly Central 
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American and one of sylvan beauty. 
Reaching the shore of the larger of 
Cob4a’s twin lakes named Coba, I saw 
to the left the high green mounds of the 
dead city, a beautiful sight. We camped 
in an old hut with a thatched roof, the 
home of the few explorers who had pre- 
ceded us, Dr. Gann, Ernest L. Crandall, 


Photo © by University of Pennsylvania Museum. Fairchild Aerial Surveys’ Photo. Courtesy of Mr. Percy C. Madeira, Jr. 
JUNGLE-COVERED TEMPLES AND MOUNDS ON ISTHMUS—COBA. 


Dr. Morley and Dr. Kidder. We were 
a hot and thirsty crowd and rushing to 
the lake for a swim I observed croco- 
diles and alligators. Johnson saw a big 
one and took a shot with his high- 
powered rifle. The great reptile turned 
a backward leap, half out of the water. 
Fried alligator tail is regarded as a great 
delicacy—by the Indians. 
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We found Coba to be on an isthmus 
between Lake Coba and Lake Mac- 
inxoc. The isthmus lies between the 
east and west ends of the lakes. At 
this point there are stone steps with 
large towers or temples at each end, 
quite high. Coba is a mass of towering 
ranges of buildings, the main group or 


acropolis being full of stairways, courts, 
plazas, temples, terraces, and pyramids. 
When I visited Uxmal in 1891 I thought 
its ruins were in as wild a jungle as 
could be imagined, but all this is magni- 
fied at Coba. 

Upon entering the plaza one is awed 
by the sombre power of it—all in a deep 
gloom with occasional splotches of sun- 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
STELA AT Macanxoc, 373 A. D. 


shine. It is like entering the nave of a 
huge church—the tall trees its pillars— 
the floors level and damp—very little 
undergrowth—one’s voice has a hollow 
sound. Any attempt to dig in this 
place would be fruitless—the floor is 
stone and concrete. It would take an 
army of men many years to clean up 
and restore the buildings—one feels ab- 
solutely helpless when gazing at such 
a complicated mass. What a sight it 
must have been 1600 years ago, par- 
ticularly on a fiesta day: sunshine; 
buildings decorated ; everybody in spot- 
less white cotton; the crowded markets 
and busy slaves; someone being sacri- 
ficed on a temple mound; high priests 
and nobles—and now a dank jungle for 
the owl and the jaguar. 

The stagnant waters of the lakes, 
without outlet and fed perhaps sub- 
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terraneously and by drainage from 
the surrounding terrain during the 
rainy season, lie there just as when the 
Mayas built their temples. 

A mile and a half in a southeasterly 
direction, is Macanxoc, a suburb of 
Coba, the trail to which winds through 
a dense jungle around the northeast end 
of the large lake where the ground is 
damp and muddy, over a spongy soil, 
around huge trees with creeping vines 
and sickly looking pools, the waters of 
the lake running up under the heavy 
growth, making a dismal swamp, full of 
slimy things, crocodiles and alligators. 
As a large snake slid off the muddy 
shore we passed to a steep bank up 
which we clambered and soon beheld a 
large and beautifully carved stela. 
There were other mounds, one having 
a small stairway leading up to a ruined 


Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
STELA AT Macanxoc, 383 A. D. 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Instituti 


STELA DATED 413 A. D. FRONT viEw. 





temple. There are many stelae at 
Coba, Macanxoec and No Hotch Mul, 
another suburb of Cobéa—364 A. D. to 
413 A. D. 

Our leading experts in this line are a 
little at variance in these matters and 
one might say that about the time Gen- 
seric, King of the Vandals, was ravaging 
northern Italy and Attila the Hun was 
sacking Rome, the high priests of Coba 
were carving stelae depicting them 
standing on the bodies of bound cap- 
tives, then placed in wooden cages and 
held for sacrifice. The work is beauti- 
fully done and many photographs were 
taken but owing to the density of the 
jungle very few were good. ‘This sort 
of work should be only attempted with 
the use of the flashlight. 

Eight causeways radiate from Coba 


in all directions; the Indians say there 
are three more. The ancient city was a 
great religious center, and with Yaxuna, 
the two were the Mecca and Medina of 
Yucatan and perhaps of a much vaster 
territory. Ambassadors from other 
nations might have come over these 
causeways with gifts, while messengers 
brought communications from every 
direction. There is already evidence 
that ruins exist along the course of the 
causeway which runs south. 

Cobaé is buried in heaps of stones. I 
saw no carvings on its walls. Dr. 
Kidder suggests that the rough walls 
might have been covered with stucco 
and ornamented with paintings which 
have completely weathered away. Two 
stelae were observed on the trail from 
our camp, but they are so weathered 
that their inscriptions are not deciph- 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
STELA DATED 413 A. D. BACK VIEW. 
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erable. On two improvised altars in 
front of these stelae were lighted candles 
and pieces of burned meat—offerings 
by descendants of the original sculptors. 
But today this fear gone, they have re- 
sumed the practice of the old religion 
in many places, and who knows when 
they may openly defend it. 


far as observable, only one room had 
been decorated with paintings. There 
are faint traces of a feathered figure, 
and an imprint of a red hand such as 
frequently appears on inner walls of the 
ruined structures. About an hundred 
feet back in the plaza is another widen- 
ing plaza with huge ranges of ruined 


Photo © by University of Pennsylvania Museum. Fairchild Aerial Surveys’ Photo. Courtesy of Mr. Percy C. Madeira, Jr. 
TREE-COVERED RANGE OF BUILDINGS SHOWING MOUND AT LEFT AT No Hotcu Mut. 


Extending east and west on the trail 
from our camp-site are six tiers of stone 
steps, with vestiges of large temples at 
each end, the top tier of steps reaching 
a “plaza’’, flanked with rows of temples 
and mounds running its full length. 
The mounds are very high and are sur- 
mounted with crumbling walls. With 
great difficulty I climbed among them 
and obtained several photographs. So 
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buildings on each side, extending north- 
south. The rooms of each building are 
connected by holes, six inches square, 
through the thick walls. I can not de- 
fine any possible use for them unless 
for ventilation, conversation or wooden 
beams now turned to dust. I saw no ° 
rooms that were not thus provided. 
Some apartments have crypts about 
two feet square, but they are so choked 
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4 ‘ 
A PORTION OF THE DOCK OF CUT STONE AT 
LAKE MACANXOC. 


with fallen stones that they could not 
be closely examined. 

With great exertion we climbed to 
the summit of a very high mound on 
which is a ruined temple. The view was 
magnificent. High mounds and temples 
are to be seen, particularly to the north- 
ward, about a mile away, where I ob- 
served a mound with a temple. On the 
eastern side of the grand plaza and 
about an hundred feet ahead, is an- 
other stairway, and another plaza be- 
yond that. The latter plaza is lined 
with temples, all in a ruinous state, 
with many different kinds of arches, 
some of them recalling those of Tulum. 
Directly on the edge of Lake Macanxoc 
a flight of wide steps descends from a 
large terrace to the water’s edge, where 
there is a dock of cut white stone. The 
water in front is quite deep, too deep to 
permit photographs to be taken by 
wading. The whole structure must 
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have presented a beautiful appearance 
in ancient times. The bed of the lake in 
front of this dock is cemented, a fact 
which may have given rise to the belief 
of the Indians that the causeway en- 
tered the lake. There are apparently 
the remains of another dock about half 
a mile from the northern end of Lake 
Coba, one large stone of which recalls 
a cut-edge. There is also a ruined temple 
of the Diving God at No Hotch Mul. 
Possibly the steps to the water’s edge 
and the cemented lake-bed may have 
played a part in some ceremony. 
While on the highest pyramid I ob- 
served a chain of four lakes extending 
east and west. The largest of these is 
Lake Coba, the smaller or eastern one 
is called Macanxoc. Lake Coba is about 
three-quarters of a mile long and half a 
mile wide. The remaining two lakes, 
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Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


BASE OF STELA AT MACANxoc 364 A. D. 
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which are quite small, lie at the ex- 
treme easterly end of the group. They 
were all atolls of the ocean at some re- 
mote geological period. Their shallow 
shores are lined with sharp white coral 
rocks, and are bordered with tall reeds 
and other aquatic plants. Crocodiles 
and alligators are abundant in all of 
them, particularly in Lake Macanxoc, 
and small edible fish are to be had in 
Lake Cob4. The Indians wade out to 
their waists and with short lines seem 
to have very little trouble in catching 
them. Many varieties of birds abound; 
some,withstiltlikelegs, arereed-stalkers. 

Coba might be called a “‘city of de- 
composed water’; indeed the name 
means ‘decomposed water’’ in Maya, 
for the shallow waters of the lakes are 
undrinkable without chlorination. The 
lakes should be carefully searched, par- 
ticularly around the dock at Lake Mac- 
anxoc, at the foot of the flight of wide 
steps at the water’s edge. Canoes, dug- 
outs, and barges were doubtless in use, 
and during the course of centuries acci- 
dents were bound to have occurred, 
hence it may be supposed that many 
trinkets, tools, insignia of office, and 
weapons of all sorts were lost and now 
lie beneath a vast accumulation of mud. 

In tracing the ancient Maya cause- 
way running west from Coba we found 
that it terminates in the ruins of 
Yaxuna. It is about 65 to 70 miles long 
and runs through an uninhabited por- 
tion of the peninsula. Yaxunda is also 
in a wild and little known region. There 
is an acropolis as well as temples, 
mounds and a stone idol, but we could 
get no information from the Indians as 
toits location. Yaxund4 is an Old Empire 
site and its name belongs to the most 
ancient Maya, having been originally 
Yaxum-na, meaning ‘“The House of the 
Green Bird,’”’"—the quetzal well known 
to have a high mystic meaning in the 
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ancient solar religion of the Aztecs. 
The ‘‘Yaxum’” appears frequently in 
the ancient stories, as a special manifes- 





THE STELA DATED 413 A. D. IS APPROACHED BY 
NARROW STEPS. CRAWFORD JOHNSON STANDING BE- 
SIDE STELA AT LEFT. 


tation of the Supreme Father or the 
Titular Spirit. 

The remains of Cobaé, Yaxunda, and 
the causeway form another link in the 
story of the Maya. The causeway 
seems to prove that these Old Empire 
sites were contemporaneous. The fact 
that Chichén Itza has no road approach- 
ing it would seem to indicate that it 
was not an important center during the 
Coba-Yaxuna periods. Perhaps it was 
colonized from the former. Archaeolo- 
gists date Coba‘at least 1,500 years in 
the past, the height of Chichén Itz4’s 
glory at less than half that time, and 
the ultimate abandonment of the site at 
only thirteen years before the coming 
of Columbus. 
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A DAY OF THE “GREAT WIND”, THE KHAMSIN: STONE. 





MOUKHTAR AND THE RENAISSANCE IN 
EYGPT 


By CORINNE FRAZIER 


HEN Cleopatra died, Egypt 
V¢ seemed to be dying too. But 


Egypt did not die. She merely 
slept while conquerors battled over her ; 
and though asleep, her spirit was never 
quite submerged by any of her conquer- 
ors, whoever they might be. 

A little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, that unquenchable spirit, 
awakening from a thousand-year slum- 
ber, stretched langorous arms, gazed 
dreamily upon a modern world, then, 
rising, picked up her artist’s tools and 
set to work, scarce noticed by the world 
at large, accustomed to thinking of 
Egypt only in terms of her dead—dead 
art, dead heroes, dead sirens—mum- 
mies of the Pharaohs—Egypt asleep! 

Today, we witness the spectacle of a 
living school of modern art in the heart 
of ancient Egypt—the essence of the 
modernistic spirit poured forth from the 
banks of the Nile, filling the museums 
and libraries of Cairo long void of all 
but decorative and architectural crea- 
tions. Egypt’s youthful art movement 
opens unexpectedly before us like the 
flowering of a rare plant around which 
had grown the legend that some spell 
had robbed it of the power to bloom. 
None observed its budding. Not until 
the brilliant coloring of the full-blown 
blossom caught our western eye did we 
turn our heads and notice, suddenly, 
that something new was there. Ex- 
hibits in Paris of the works of several of 
her leading artists force upon us today 
the realization that Egypt’s art is very 
much alive. 

One of Egypt’s own writers expresses 
it well when he says, ‘“The ancient art 


of Egypt—the beautiful columns, mar- 
velous statuary, carvings, wall-paint- 
ings, etc., so much admired by foreign 
ambassadors, wont to shake their heads 
regretfully over Egypt’s lost art—is not 
dead. It lives today—tre-lives. Egypt, 
shaking off the dust that covers her, is 
emerging, opening her eyes and awak- 
ening to a new life.”’ 

Art, in the western world, has ‘‘gone 
modern” by gradual steps, one phase 
or era leading naturally from the other. 
But Egyptian art went modern out of a 
clear sky. From the ancient to the 
modern individualistic, there are no 
intervening steps. Only that thousand- 
year nap filling in the gap. 

It is an extraordinarily interesting 
thing—this recent awakening and de- 
velopment of a new wealth of art in 
Egypt. Most interesting, perhaps, is 
the discovery that in visualizing the 
two phases of Egyptian art—that of the 
ancients and that of the new school— 
with none of the intervening eras of 
western art standing in the way to con- 
fuse one’s vision—we see that for all 
the originality, the undeniable individ- 
uality of the modernist—for all that he 
is depicting faithfully the spirit of his 
own age—his art is almost one with 
that of the Greco-Egyptian period, be- 
fore western civilization was thought 
of, before Egypt gave herself up to her 
long sleep. Small wonder that on pick- 
ing up her tools, she scorned classic 
renaissance, skipped that thousand 
years and expressed herself in ‘‘mod- 
ernistic” terms. She was but taking up 
where she had left off—completing a 
cycle. 
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It might be well to make clear one 
point in speaking of Egypt’s “‘long ar- 
tistic sleep’. We do not mean to infer 
that from the Greco-Egyptian period 
to the modern, there was no art pro- 
duced at all in the land of the Nile. 
There was a very decided development 
of architectural and decorative art. 
But from the period of the Arab in- 
vasions until comparatively modern 
times the art of /iving things—the 
human figure—nature subjects—con- 
temporary life—was at a standstill. 

Nowhere is the similarity between 
modern art and that of the ancients 
more strikingly illustrated than in the 
work of the Egyptian sculptor, Moukh- 
tar; of the painter Naghi who studied 
in Italy and France and, who until he 
developed his own style, was influenced 
largely by the French impressionist, 
Besnard; and in the work of other con- 
temporaries of these two, including 
Mahmoud Said and Hedayet, the water 
colorist noted for his deft handling of 
colors and technique in securing atmos- 
pheric effects of his own country. 

A study of our own American art ob- 
jects done in the modern manner, es- 
pecially those wrought in silver and 
gold, tells the same story of striking 
similarity to work of the ancients. The 
modern designer or silversmith depends 
entirely upon line and form for the 
charm of his creation. So, also did the 
Egyptians, as may be seen by even a 
casual examination of the stripped 
simplicity of many of their objects such, 
for example, as the ancient perfume 
jars with their plain silver-banded tops 
and bodies of black onyx. We are told 
by students of the modern silver craft 
that ‘“‘a new note is being introduced 
today in the use of bits of semi-precious 
stones—amber, onyx, lapis lazuli, etc., 
with the metal’. This “new note”’ is 
as old as the Pharaohs themselves, 
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THE BRIDE OF THE SHEIK-EL-BELED: BRONZE. 


though new to this age—it is old Egypt 
reincarnated. 

The work of the leaders in the new 
Egyptian school is well worth while. 
Moukhtar, perhaps, stands out as the 
most commanding figure, with his fas- 
cinating life-story and his recent suc- 
cesses in Paris. 

During the early years of the present 
century a slender Egyptian lad—bom 
of one of the fellaheen families in 4 
small village, Tombara, in Lower Egypt 
—spent his carefree days wandering 
along the banks of the Nile, playing 
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careless games with other boys of the 
village, little heeding the wealth of his- 
tory and tradition flowing past him on 
the tide of this famous stream. But 
subtly, unconsciously, the spell of the 
Nile began to flow into his artistic boy 
soul, and there came a day when idle 
romping failed to satisfy something 
deep within him. The clay from the 
banks of the Queen of Waters beckoned 
him, not for the making of mud-pies as 
his playmates were wont to do, but for 
the shaping of tiny figurines which took 
on the appearance of the great ones of 
the village and some who were not so 
great but whose features inspired the 
genius in him. 


AT THE RIVER: STONE. 


So true were his interpretations, un- 
schooled and crude as they must have 
been—so completely shorn of any flat- 
tering concessions seen so commonly in 
the work of mature students whose 
creations must please the subject as 
well as themselves—that, we are told 
by one writer, ‘‘the people of the 
village would recognize themselves with 
fear’’—half dreading, no doubt, what 
the lad’s uncompromising fingers might 
reveal to them about themselves. 

One fateful day a rich gentleman, 
visiting in the village, saw the boy ab- 
sorbed in his game of ‘“‘mud images’”’. 
“The grace of Isis did the rest,’’ we are 
told. The gentleman recognized the 
deft touch of genius struggling for ex- 
pression through untaught fingers. The 
boy with dreams in his eyes smiled his 
way into a great heart in a single hour. 

Before he could grasp the full mean- 
ing of the marvelous thing that was 
happening to him, young Moukhtar 
found himself in the midst of prelimi- 
nary studies, after which he was sent 
by his benefactor to the Beaux-Arts 
School at Cairo. Later still, he entered 
the Beaux Arts School in Paris where 
his talent was rewarded by recognition 
upon the occasion of his first exhibition 
at the Paris Salon. Up to this time the 
young man had not developed an in- 
dividual style; his art still was in the 
formative stage and his early success, 
as one critic writes of him, “‘might have 
been very dangerous’. Moukhtar 
might easily have become so satisfied 
with this measure of success that he 
would have limited his ambitions to 
becoming a Jaureat of the French ex- 
hibitions. Then, say his critics, would 
the wealth of tradition and peasant 
simplicity—the very secrets that the 
River Nile had poured forth to him in 
that long communion of his bobyhood— 
have gone for naught. He would have 
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Isis. 


become a conventionalized product of 
the institutes. 

But Moukhtar did not rest content 
with small successes, nor with playing 


the permanent role of disciple. Al- 
though he was an ardent follower of La 
Plagne, the great French sculptor and 
conservator of one of the museums of 
Paris; though he himself took charge 
of this museum during the war period 
in the absence of La Plagne, not once 
did he lose his dream of expressing the 
life of his own people in his own fashion. 
Eventually he developed his own typi- 
cally Egyptian style and his works are 
hailed today both in his own land and 
abroad for their originality, their ex- 
pression of the awakened art of Egypt. 
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Recently the French government 
bought one of Moukhtar’s works known 
as La Trouvatlle—the figure of a young 
girl, child of nature, who has found the 
trinket of a modern woman by the road- 
side and is gazing at it in awe and 
wonder. The French government also 
owns Moukhtar’s Bride of the Nile; an 
exquisite conception of Egypt’s most 
romantic symbolic figure. The in- 
fluence of the Greco-Egyptian period 
is clearly seen in this work. 

‘““Moukhtar’s noble adventure,” as 
his departure from the conventional 
school has been termed, has brought 
him much popularity abroad. His 
works exhibited last Spring at Bern- 
heim’s Galleries in Paris, one critic tells 
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THE ENGINEER PILS: BRONZE. 


us, ‘proved that onecan be original and 
harmonious without necessarily adopt- 
ing the Greco-Roman canon”. Moukh- 
tar does not make the error of imitating 
too narrowly the masters he is right to 
admire—those ancients of his own 
country. His style is distinctly his own 
and distinctly modern. Its striking 
similarity to that of the ancients is 
simply proof that we are enjoying an- 
other era of almost severe simplicity; 
are worshiping anew structural beauty 
and form. 

The sculptor is as popular in his own 
country as he is abroad. More than 
a year ago on one of the most important 
squares of Cairo The Awakening of 
Egypt, a group by Moukhtar, was un- 
veiled. M. Grappe, who saw it, com- 
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pared the Sphinx of the group to the 
Sphinx of Amenehat III in the Cairo 
Museum—and this is no slight compli- 
ment! 

On canvas Hedayet, Naghi, Mah- 
moud Said and others of the Egyptian 
school or group are carrying out with 
paint and brush what Moukhtar is ex- 
pressing through the medium of marble. 
Through the works of all runs the same 
strain: the native spirit of Egypt, the 
romance of the Nile. 

Hedayet best expressed himself in 
his picturization of scenes along his 
native river, especially in those scenes 
at sunset wherein he is a master at 
gaining misty effects. 

(Concluded on Page 223) 
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MARBLE RELIEFS FROM A HOUSE IN CLUNY, FRANCE. XIITH CENTURY. 


THE OPENING OF THE MEDIAEVAL SECTION 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 


By STEWART Dick 


Lecturer, The Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


T is seldom in the museum world that 
an ambitious scheme can be so com- 
pletely carried out as has been done 
in the section devoted to the arts of the 
Middle Ages which has just been 


opened at the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art in Philadelphia. 

As we enter from the central hall of 
the Museum we step into a spacious 
Gothic chamber, beyond which stands 
the equestrian figure of a knight in full 
armor. Through the delicate tracery 
of a Gothic archway, we have a glimpse 
of a majestic Romanesque portal, and 
beyond it another of the arches of a 
twelfth century cloister with a fountain 
playing in the centre. 

On either side of us is a series of ac- 
tual rooms removed from buildings 
dating from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries, in each of which are 
displayed in their proper setting fur- 
nishings and works of art of the place 
and period, culled from the various 
collections belonging to the City of 
Philadelphia. We lose completely the 
museum atmosphere, and breathe the 
very spirit of the Middle Ages. 


The central note of massive grandeur 
is struck by the great Romanesque por- 
tal from the Benedictine Abbey of Saint 
Laurent in the Department of the 
Niévre in Burgundy, which dates from 
the middle of the twelfth century and 
is the most important illustration in 
America of the transition from the 
Romanesque to the Gothic style. The 
full rounded arch comprising four main 
archivolts is decorated with receding 
mouldings in formalized Romanesque 
design. Inverted nail heads, fillets, 
besants, chevrons, Greek frets and 
other details combine to form a pattern 
of light and shade of great variety and 
beauty. In richness and splendour it 
ranks with such famous examples as the 
great portal of La Charité sur Loire, 
and the lateral portals of the Cathedral 
of Saint Etienne at Bourges. 

The Abbey of Saint Laurent was 
partly destroyed in 1199, and subse- 
quently allowed to fall into ruin. The 
facade was built over and incorporated 
in a series of laborers’ dwellings, and 
remained hidden until exposed in recent 
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CLOISTER OF ROSE-COLORED MARBLE FROM THE ABBEY OF ST.-GENIS-DES-FONTAINES 
IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. ROMANESQUE FOUNTAIN FROM THE ROYAL ABBEY OF 
CUXA IN THE PYRENEES, XIITH CENTURY. 
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years by workmen repairing the cot- 
tages. 

By the courtesy of George Gray 
Barnard, we are enabled to exhibit be- 
side the portal a remarkable series of 
capitals, possibly from the same Abbey, 
and by Raymond Pitcairn’s generous 
cooperation examples of Romanesque 
sculpture from almost every important 
school in France together with certain 
Spanish and German pieces. 

Passing through 
the portal, with its 
magnificent doors 
covered with rich 
wrought-iron 
work, we enter the Ro- 
manesque cloister from the 
Abbey of Saint-Genis-des-Fontaines in 
the valley of the Rousillon on the north- 
ern side of the Pyrenees. This cloister 
isa beautiful arcade of deep red marble 
quarried in the Pyrenees near Ville- 
franche. The capitals are carved simply 
and vigorously in floral and grotesque 
animal figures, many of them dating from 
the first half of the eleventh century, al- 
though the architecture of the cloister 
dates from the final rebuilding of the 
Abbey about the middle of the twelfth. 

The glory of the Abbey departed in 
the sixteenth century and it was aban- 
doned just before the Revolution. Until 
recently the cloister was almost com- 
pletely walled up, and on the demolition 
of the ancient monastic building, for 
conversion into modern dwellings, it 
was secured for the Museum. 

Placed against the south wall is a 
massive and ponderous throne of the 
same red marble discovered in a heap 
of debris behind the church. Severe in 
its decoration and splendid in its pro- 
portions, the style of the throne, which 
dates from the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, goes back far beyond mediaeval 


or Carolingian times to the days of the 
Roman Empire. 

The two doorways on the north wall 
are also from Saint-Genis and were re- 
moved at the time of the discovery of 
the throne. The simplicity of the carv- 
ing, the rope-moulding of the jambs, 
the vine-pattern above the lintels, and 
the central medallions showing in one 
entrance the hand of God in the act of 
benediction, and in the other the Lamb 


Suit oF JoUSTING OR TOURNAMENT ARMOR PROB- 
ABLY MADE FOR MAXIMILIAN I By LORENZ COBURN OF 
AUGSBURG, THE ROYAL ARMORER. 


of God with the Cross, are in keeping 
with the sculpture of the cloister, and 
suggest a date contemporary with that 
of the early capitals. Both cloister and 
portal are the gift of the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Malcolm Bowman in mem- 
ory of her husband, General Wendell 
Phillips Bowman. 

When we turn to the series of smaller 
rooms we find first two from Italy. The 
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first, which the Museum owes to the 
generosity of the late William S. Helme, 
and which illustrates the life of four- 
teenth-century Florence, is composed 
of elements salved from a house in the 
Mercato Vecchio, so barbarously de- 
stroyed at the end of the nineteenth 
century to make way for the present 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. Its three 
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doorways bear on the lintels the coats- 
of-arms of noble Florentine families, 
and in a niche in the wall stands a Pisan 
marble group of the Madonna and 
Child, dating from the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Primitive Florentine 
paintings adorn the walls and the 
ancient Medici chest and the Savon- 
arola chair help to create the atmos- 
phere of the period. 

In the gift of Thomas J. Dolan, Clar- 
ence W. Dolan and H. Yale Dolan we 
have a superb piece of later Gothic 
work, a fifteenth century Venetian bed- 
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room from the Palazzo Soranzo, one of 
the most famous of the old Venetian 
palaces, which follows closely in its 
style the richness of the Ca d’Oro and 
the Ducal Palace. One end of the room, 
marked off by a richly carved beam 
along the ceiling, supported on four 
slender, twisted wooden columns, forms 
an alcove. The side openings between 
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the columns are closed by hangings of 
gorgeous ancient fabrics. The richly 
decorated ceiling is typically Gothic in 
style, and a characteristic is the great 
fireplace with its elaborately carved 
hood-beam and its five-sided hood 
running up to the ceiling. Among the 
Venetian paintings which hang on the 
walls may be noted several works by 
Bartolomeo Vivarini and the fine pield 
by Carlo Crivelli. 

In strong contrast to the Italian 
rooms are those from Northern Europe. 
Of those the most important as an archi- 
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tectural monument is the Almoners’ 
Chapel from the commandery of the 
Knights of Saint Anthony at Aumo- 
niére, near Langres, in Burgundy. It 
has been given as a memorial to the 
late Edward B. Smith and Laura 
Howell Smith by their four sons. This 
rectangular room with its three trac- 


HEAD OF CHRIST IN POLYCHROME WOOD. ‘TWELFTH 
CENTURY FRENCH OR SPANISH. FROM THE PITCAIRN 
COLLECTION. 
eried windows and noble vaulted roof 
is a beautiful example of Gothic ecclesi- 
astical architecture at the end of the 

fourteenth century. 

The stained glass which originally 
filled the windows had completely dis- 
appeared by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, but it has been replaced 
by examples of stained glass from other 
sources, including the splendid two- 
light window which formed part of the 
Foulc collection. 
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SEATED FIGURE OF ST. AUGUSTINE IN STONE, NoRTH 
ITALIAN, ABOUT 1200. PITCAIRN COLLECTION. 


Beneath this window lies the recum- 
bent figure of a nun in grey stone from 
the Pitcairn collection, and filling the 
niche of the piscina is a pieta in poly- 
chrome wood from the same collection, 
a powerful and dramatic work of the 
early sixteenth century. French do- 
mestic architecture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is represented by the superb pan- 
elled room from a hunting lodge near Le 
Mans presented to the Museum by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wharton Sinkler. A wainscot 
of panelled oak, carved with a linen- 
fold design, reaches from the tiled floor 
to a height of about eight feet. Be- 
tween the rich carved timber ceiling 
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and the wainscot are hung tapestries of 
the period. Particularly striking is the 
rich decoration of the doors and shut- 
tered windows and the elaborate cary- 
ing of the chimney and the two recessed 
cupboards. The massive Gothic furni- 
ture follows out the same note of 
richness and luxuriousness. 

The series of illuminated manuscripts 
from the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, lent by John Frederick Lewis, 
Joseph E. Widener, the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, A. S. W. Rosenbach and 
others, gives us the sources from which 
the pictorial art of northern Europe 
evolved. In the little Flemish gallery 
is displayed an unique series of primi- 
tive Flemish paintings of the fifteenth 
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century, from the John G. Johnson 
Collection. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult, outside a few of the great galleries 
of Europe, to parallel such a series so 
completely representing this phase of 
pictorial art. 

First we have the unique little Jan 
van Eyck, St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata, a masterpiece of exquisite 
detail, in which we see the art just 
emerging from the miniature stage. 
The size, only six by five inches, is still 
that of the miniature, but for the paint- 
ing in watercolor on vellum or parch- 
ment, we have substituted the oil- 
painting on the wooden panel. Campin, 
the earliest of the followers of the Van 
Eycks, is represented by two beautifully 
painted heads of Christ and the Virgin, 
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and his pupil Rogier van der Weyden 
by the large and commanding diptych 
of the Crucifixion and the figures of the 
Virgin and St. John, so unusual for its 
broad decorative color. There is also a 
very tender head of Christ by Memling, 
a pieta by Gerard David, and an un- 
rivalled series of five works by that rare 
and eccentric painter, Jerome Bosch, 
including the quaint Adoration of the 
Kings with its jewel-like detail and 
beautiful landscape background, and 
two powerful and dramatic renderings 
of the Mocking of Christ. 

Completing the series of northern 
primitives are a number of early French 
and Spanish works, and a notable group 
of German paintings of the fifteenth 
century. 





Mahmoud Said, a young painter who 
received his early art training in Egypt 
under an Italian master, presents an 
especially interesting study in his abrupt 
“about-face’’ from the classic to the 
modernistic school which occurred sev- 
eral years ago. He had developed in 
his student days a conventional style 
not especially distinctive and entirely 
unlike that of the majority of the 
modern Egyptian painters. By chance 
he was thrown into contact with some 
Russian modernists and turned as com- 
pletely modernistic as he had been con- 
ventional, his new conceptions being 
hailed by the moderns as highly in- 
dividualistic. 

Outgrowing early influences, though 
not completely as did Mahmoud Said, 
perhaps, Naghi has developed a gen- 
une style of his own. He has done 
several notable works, chief among 


MOUKHTAR AND THE RENAISSANCE IN EGYPT 


(Concluded from Page 212) 






them being a gigantic panel, The 
Triumph of Egypt, bought recently by 
his own government and now gracing 
the drawing-room of one of the Palaces. 
It depicts an Egyptian queen leading a 
triumphal procession of her people— 
artists, sculptors, craftsmen, fruit grow- 
ers, workingmen, every walk of life— 
along the highroad of progress. The 
figures are vividly done. Naghi has 
also painted a ceiling representing the 
gathering of dates with an unusually 
clever foreshortened perspective which 
makes it appear that one is standing 
actually beneath the palm tree in 
which a man may be seen climbing 
toward a fruit-laden limb. 

So it is that because of Moukhtar 
and this group of young artists, and 
through the influence of world events, 
Egyptian art is knowing a new era of 
glory and becoming an art of the open. 
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REVERSE SIDE OF CORINTHIAN AMPHORA WITH PALMETTES 
AND LOTUS DECORATION. 
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TOMB EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH 1930: II 


By JOSEPHINE PLATNER 
(Concluded from March Issue) 


we found at Corinth this season 
shows without a doubt that Cor- 
inth was a large center of ceramic man- 
ufacture at this time. The Corinthian 


es wide variety of the pottery that 


the principal fields of composition. 

The graves that characterized this 
Geometric period were of two general 
types. The first was merely an earth- 
burial covered with a single, heavy, 


Two KALATHOI SHOWING TRANSITION FROM GEOMETRIC TO PROTO-CORINTHIAN DECORATION. 


geometric vases from the North Ceme- 
tery reveal an individual local geo- 
metric style characterized by a high 
degree of technical skill. They are not 
the work of a hesitant primitive potter 
unfamiliar with the wheel or a painter 
untrained in composition or design. 
Simplicity is the keynote of the dec- 
oration of our vases, along with a sharp, 
precise execution. There is always a 
clear disposition of design, though often 
the patterns consist of a wealth of de- 
tails. The few motifs of which the 
artists availed themselves are confined 
to the upper part of the vase, whereas 
the lower body is filled with horizontal 
parallel lines. Sometimes the area near 
the base is left in solid color. The 
decoration is largely in abstract linear 
designs disposed of in metopes or short 
vertical zones, limiting and separating 


oblong slab of sandstone, the body in a 
contracted position with the pottery 
placed near the head. The other was a 
grave composed of two parts—the 
body, which was orientated with the 
head south, resided under the oblong 
slab, and a smaller square slab placed 
south of the head covered the deposit 
of vases. More often than not vases 
too large to be placed inside stood at the 
head and foot of these geometric graves. 
Our most beautiful specimens of geo- 
metric craters were found outside the 
graves. 

A large amphora stands at the head 
of one grave, split by the weight of the 
earth, but with all its pieces in place. 
Immediately beneath the pillow slab, 
with no covering of earth, lay a large 
oenochoe. At the foot stood a great, 
coarse geometric hydria with a small 
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cylix-shaped bowl as stopper. In an- 
other geometric grave we found an 
early bronze fibula, a veritable indica- 
tion that a new type of dress prevailed 
which required fastening by a safety- 
pin-like brooch. In this same grave 
were long bronze and iron spits or pins 
and a heavy bronze ring. Though we 
have emerged into the Iron Age this 
metal is still sparingly used and bronze 
ornaments are the more prevalent. 

A very curious and interesting speci- 
men of this period is a pomegranate 
vase, made in imitation of the fruit, the 
serrated mouth representing the flower, 
the round body the fruit, and the high 
pedestal the stem; even the seeds are 
suggested in the decoration. The origin 
of this type was probably in Egypt, 
where it played, as in Greece, an im- 
portant role in the cult of the dead as a 
symbol of fecundity and the generating 
force. But in Greece this type of vase 
seems to be met with only in tombs of 
the geometric period. These vases were 
probably merely votive, offerings made 
solely to be deposited in the tombs. 
The custom still obtains in Greece of 
placing a pomegranate among the flow- 
ers with which a coffin is adorned. The 
pomegranate also has a close associa- 
tion with marriage. In the world of the 
living the pomegranate was the symbol 
of birth; in the world of the dead it was 
the symbol of birth again, of rebirth. 
In connection with Persephone it be- 
came the attribute of a deity of resur- 
rection. 

Likewise connected with the cult of 
the dead is the serpent, whose repre- 
sentation is to be seen on a magnificent 
specimen of geometric pottery. The 
figures in the panels are probably 
mourning women, carrying laurel 
branches and pacing out the slow steps 
of the funeral dances. Scenes con- 
nected with the burial of the dead are 
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commonly represented on these geo- 
metric funeral vases. In the represent- 
ation of the serpent on this funeral vase 
presumably is embodied the idea that 
he is an incarnation of the dead man, 
who advances under this form in order 
to nourish himself from the offerings 
deposited in the sepulchral urn. 


all 
GEOMETRIC POMEGRANATE VASE, SYMBOL OF FECUNDITY 
AND RESURRECTION. 


The large quantity of these geometric 
vases made of the typical Corinthian 
clay and certainly of local manufacture, 
is a most important discovery, because 
it settles the archaeological discussion 
as to the provenience of this type, 
which Johansen previously tried to 
assign to Sicyon. 

Five small vases with linear decora- 
tion found outside a geometric pithos 
show the next development. Here we 
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“ARYBALLE PANSU’’, TRANSITION TYPE FROM GEOMETRIC 
TO Proto-CORINTHIAN (AFTER 800 B. C.). 


have two kalothoi, shown side by side 
(see Page 225). One is geometric, with 
typical decoration ; the other, one of the 
five, is a later development with a 
slight variation in shape and a narrow- 
ing of the lines to the fine hairlines used 
in Proto-Corinthian vases. Another of 
these five vases is a skyphos decorated 
with rays extending from the base, 
which is a typical Proto-Corinthian 
characteristic. Equally important and 
even more charming is a little aryballos 
which was found inside a large coarse 
crater. This type of Aryballos pansus 
Johansen dates after 800 B. C. Types 
similar to this have been found at 
Eleusis and the Argive Heraeum. 

This transitional stage shows also a 
change in the method of burial. No 
longer were people satisfied with earth- 
burials where the body was subject to 
rapid chemical changes. It was now 
placed in a coffin-like receptacle made 
of slabs of unbaked clay, though sand- 
stone cover-slabs of the geometric were 
continued as covers for these tombs. 
Owing to the friability of the clay slabs, 
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the difficulty of handling must have 
been great, so another type of coffin 
soon developed in the Proto-Corinthian 
period; a tomb cut out of poros witha 
poros cover-slab. ‘This type persisted 
through the succeeding centuries. How- 
ever, after the Vth century the earth. 
burial was again used for a cheaper 
form of interment. 

By this time Corinth had departed a 
long way from Dorian simplicity. The 
dynasty of the Bacchiadae, one of the 
many Dorian clans, dominated Corinth 
for more than three centuries and then 
established a close oligarchy. The 
commercial growth of the city brought 
in great wealth and it became a center 
of luxury and magnificence. Cypselus 
overthrew the Bacchiad oligarchy about 
655 B. C. and made Corinth a most 
splendid and flourishing city. Under 
his brilliant and warlike son Periander, 
the city achieved unparalleled splendor 
and renown. Strabo confirms. this: 
‘The city of the Corinthians, then, was 
always great and wealthy and it was 
well equipped with men skilled both in 
the affairs of state and in the crafts- 
man’s arts’. 

The widespread commercial activi- 
ties of Corinth are verified by the fact 
that Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian 
fabrics alike were greatly diffused over 


MINIATURE PROTO-CORINTHIAN LECYTHOI WITH HARE 
AND HOUND MOTIVES. 
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the Mediterranean basis. The city’s 
early contact with the East had brought 
an entirely new repertory of decorative 
motifs into the horizon of the Corin- 
thian artist. These artists were not imi- 
tators in any sense; furthermore, their 
previous principles of decoration on 
geometric pottery were too firmly rooted 


Corinthian artist a veritable passion for 
animals. 

The discovery this year of many more 
of these beautiful Corinthian vases 
makes our collection now most im- 
pressive. A delightful little pyxis with 
elongated sphinxes would have glad- 
dened the heart of the little girl in 
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BOTTOM OF EARLY CORINTHIAN CYLIX SHOWING DOUBLE FRIEZE OF ANIMALS. 


and richly developed for them to aban- 
don all for the copying of foreign novel- 
ties. It was not the Oriental ceramics 
so much as other rich objects that gave 
the inspiration for new designs: metal 
vases, richly embroidered materials, 
costly carpets, jewelry and engraved 
gems. The exotic and fantastic crea- 
tures of the Orient developed in the 


whose tomb it was found. The brown 
animals against a salmon pink ground 
make a most effective color scheme. 
Though the rendering of the animals is 
still in geometric silhouette, we see the 
decorative figures are those of the East. 
The spindling character of the sphinxes, 
recalling the horses of the same type on 
geometric vases, would lead one to 
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} 4 ot it nat os 
EarRLyY CORINTHIAN POWDER-BOX DECORATED WITH 
GEOMETRIC SPHINXES. 


think this an early work, but presum- 
ably the shape is later and shows merely 
a lingering of the earlier method. 

Gay parade cocks heraldically ar- 
ranged on either side of a conventional- 
ized double palmette ornament with 
spirals adorn one side of a fine amphora; 
while the other is decorated with an 
elaborate motif of four palmettes in 
contra-position growing out of lotus 
buds. The decoration and shape im- 
mediately call to our attention a whole 
class of Chalcidian vases in which the 
heraldically arranged cocks and the 
rich, complex motifs of palmettes and 
lotus are particularly common. In his 
study of Chalcidian vases Rumpf has 
pointed out that a very strong Corin- 
thian influence is obvious on these vases. 
Our vase shows unmistakably that Co- 
rinthian traditions are the bases for 
Chalcidian ornamentation. We also 
found several smaller less elaborate 
oenochoe decorated with the very popu- 
lar Chalcidian motif, the intertwining 
lotus bud. 
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There is no uncertainty as to the pro- 
venience of our vases; the typical buff 
clay with the ivory-tinted slip shows un- 
questionably Corinthian manufacture, 
Since not a single Chalcidian vase has 
been discovered in Chalcis, but oc 
curred in quantities in the west, might 
one suggest, as Buschor has done, that 
the fabric had its seat not in Chalcis, 
but in a western colony dominated by 
Corinthian exportation? Since the qual- 
ity of clay used in these vases is very 
like the Corinthian buff clay with soapy 
texture, further excavation at Corinth 
might even reveal a Corinthian proven- 
ience. 

In the same tomb with the amphora 
was a charming pyxis with Oriental 
animal friezes showing the influence of 
the textile art of the East. All these 
Corinthian vases have come under the 


OENOCHOE WITH INTERTWINING LOTUS BUDS SIMILAR T0 
CHALCIDIAN ORNAMENT. 
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decorative spell and exhibit the final 
triumph of the ornamental style. 

The extraordinarily wide currency of 
the ware denotes not merely its superi- 
ority, but also the importance of Cor- 
inth as a trading and manufacturing 
center. She had many widely scattered 
contacts over the Mediterranean basin. 

The excavations at Sardis in Lydia 
not only revealed Corinthian vases 
themselves, but also showed that Co- 
rinthian influence was very strong on 
Lydian pottery. Since Mr. Shear had 
previously excavated at Sardis he was 
well aware of this fact and constantly 
fostered the hope that some day Lydian 
vases might be discovered at Corinth, 
since Corinth and Lydia were asso- 
ciated in friendly intercourse through- 
out the reign of the tyrants, Cypselus 
and especially Periander. One morning 
upon our arrival at the tombs an un- 
pretentious little vase was presented by 
the foreman to Mr. Shear, whose eyes 
danced with joy. 


LYDIAN VASE, EVIDENCE FOR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CORINTH AND SARDIS. 
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EARLY CORINTHIAN PYXIS WITH ORIENTAL ANIMAL 
FRIEZE. 


“Do you know what this is?” he 
questioned. ‘It’s my Lydian pot.”’ 

In every way it is distinctly char- 
acteristic of Lydian ware: the grey 
color, the black-striped decoration, the 
squat shape with the conical pedestal, 
and even the mica-flecked clay. The 
importance of it is very apparent, for it 
seals the evidence of the close com- 
mercial relations between the two. 
This might have been the container of 
some rare product of exportation such 
as coloring material or scented balm or 
the like, which the Corinthians were 
wont to import from the East. 

The old adage, ‘‘looks are deceiving” 
has forcibly struck us.in opening the 
tombs. Frequently, with high hopes, 
we have chosen to open the largest, 
most imposing looking sarcophagus, 
only to find little or nothing of any con- 
sequence. Again, the most unlikely- 
looking sarcophagus yields startling 
rewards. A small, insignificant looking 
tomb was like this. When the cover 
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went back, lo and behold! this is what 
greeted us—a great bronze caldron- 
shaped /ebes, filled with vases, a strigil, 
bits of leather from the cuirass and 
linen from the chiton, and a magnificent 
bronze Corinthian helmet in perfect 
condition with some of the original 
shiny patina still preserved. We are 


very gracefully designed. This particu- 
lar type of helmet had always been 
associated with Corinth, since it is the 
type worn by Athena as she is repre- 
sented on Corinthian coins, yet this is 
the first that has been found on the 
site. 

Belonging to this same period is a 


INTERIOR OF GRAVE WITH BRONZE HELMET AND LEBES (KETTLE). 


able to date this at the end of the sixth 
century by the presence of Attic black- 
figured pottery in the grave—a small 
skyphos decorated with wild boars and 
lions, and a Jlecythus with Dionysus 
seated among attendants, were two of 
the Attic vases. Unlike the earlier Co- 
rinthian helmets, which were heavy and 
clumsy-looking, this one is: amazingly 
light, weighing only two pounds, and 
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beautiful Kleinmeister cylix; two identi- 
cally alike were found in the same 
grave. Not only is the decoration 
charmingly arranged, but the color is 
pleasing, the accessory white making 
an effective contrast. The use of the 
sphinxes reflects the influence that 
Corinthian fantastic animals had on 
Attic pottery in the early black-figured 
period. 
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The weakening of the political power 
in Corinth with the passing of the 
tyrants brought a consequent loss of 
commercial and industrial importance. 
The city’s prestige abroad had waned. 
Athens, who had always looked with 
jealous eye upon Corinthian predomi- 
nance, saw her opportunity to succeed 
Corinth in this same ceramic field of 
enterprise. She even dared to invade 
the local Corinthian market toward the 
end of the VIth century. At that time 
Corinthian potters put up a bold fight. 
They now chose a simpler type of de- 
sign than the rich decorative motifs of 
their early period. Since there had al- 
ways been a predilection for linear 
ornament in Corinthian design they 
again adopted this form. They had not 
lost the art of producing fine vases from 
the excellent material around the city. 
The smooth, buff-colored clay was still 
finely washed and well levigated, cov- 
ered with an ivory-tinted slip, and 
decorated in rich colorings. 

But they could not hope to compete 
with this simple type of pottery when 
Athens had secured the finest artists in 
the known world to produce her master- 
pieces. The fifth century brought dis- 
couragement and utter loss of original- 
ity to the Corinthian potters. In their 
own local market they could not com- 
pete with Athenian imports, so they 
copied the fabrics and designs in vogue 
in Athens. This was their last resort, 
but it was a failure. They ceased to 
struggle and thereafter made only 
cheap, inferior pots that satisfied a 
certain need. 

The fourth century graves we found 
are of a very poor sort, merely earth- 
burials covered with large Corinthian 
roof-tiles. Almost invariably the pot- 
tery consisted of a skyphos in the middle 
of the grave and an venochoe and lamp 


at the foot. This is our latest type of 
Greek interment. 

The Hellenistic Corinthians presum- 
ably sought a burial-ground elsewhere 
since we find practically no trace of 
them in the North Cemetery. But this 
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BRONZE CORINTHIAN HELMET. VITH CENTURY. 


does not terminate the history of the 
North Cemetery. Though Corinth was 
destroyed by the devastating Mum- 
mius in 146 B. C., he did not ransack 
the tombs of the dead for treasures to 
carry off to Rome. The dead alone re- 
mained as guardians of a deserted, 
ruined city. For but a single century 
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RoMAN AUGUSTAN LAMPS. 


they were allowed to be alone and un- 


disturbed in their glory. 

The superstitions of Julius Caesar 
brought an end to this Phantom reign. 
It is said that in his African campaign 
he was encamped one night near Carth- 
age, where he was haunted by the ghosts 
of the women and children of the two 
cities which had been completely anni- 
hilated by his predecessors—Carthage 
by Scipio and Corinth by Mummius. 
To ease his conscience, he ordered these 
two sites recolonized. 

Thus Roman freedmen were sent as 
colonists to disturb the peace of the 
dead and to found a Roman colony on 
the site of the former Greek city. 
Strabo and other ancient writers have 
pictured to us a band of ruffians plun- 
dering the graves to obtain the beauti- 
ful Corinthian vases and bronzes. We 
know they were there by the disturbed 
graves, and we know they were there by 
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the presence of the Augustan lamps 
they left behind. 

Our excavations in no way indicate 
that there was such wholesale pillaging 
as Strabo suggests in his remark, ‘‘they 
left no grave unransacked’’. No doubt 
they often did plunder a tomb merely 
for booty, but frequently they prepared 
the old grave for their own dead, 
putting the Greek pottery outside and 
their own inside. Again, we find them 
burying, alongside the Greek tombs 
without disturbing them in the least. 

Thus in the opening of less than 600 
tombs the entire history of Corinthian 
pottery lies open before us in practically 
an unbroken span from 3000 B. C. to 
the Roman period. The North Ceme- 
tery discoveries have illuminated pe- 
riods in Corinth’s history that have 
previously been unknown or obscure 
and our hopes for the future are that 
new evidence will clear up all remaining 
problems. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TWO COFFERS FROM THE FIGDOR 
COLLECTION 

Mr. Meyric R. Rogers, writing in the Bulletin of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, tells enthusiastically of an 
historic Italian cassone and an equally elaborate Flem- 
ish coffer, purchased by the Museum at the Figdor sale 
in Vienna last summer. Director Rogers says in part: 

“The more important of these acquisitions is prob- 
ably the monumental table chest which, according to 
tradition, was presented to Isotta da Rimini by her 
notorious husband, Sigismondo Malatesta, not long be- 
fore his death in 1468. 

“In addition to being one of the relatively few per- 
fectly authenticated pieces of fifteenth century Italian 
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did not long survive, however, but in 1470 fell a victim 
supposedly to poison administered by one of Mala- 
testa’s illegitimate sons. 

“The fine workmanship and monumental proportions 
of this chest, or cassone, the occurrence of the Mala- 
testa arms emblazoned on the end consoles and the very 
cogent inscription all point to the truth of its traditional 
ownership. Except for a few minor repairs, it is evident 
that little has been done in the way of restoration. The 
chest is practically in its original condition, suffering 
only from the ravages that time and wear have inflicted. 

“Well into the fifteenth century in Italy and the six- 
teenth century in the North the chest continued to be 
almost the only article of case furniture in domestic 
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MARRIAGE CHEST OF IsOTTA DA RIMINI. ITALIAN XVTH CENTURY. 


furniture extant, the chest has the added glamor of 
intimate connection with two of the most romantic, 
if notorious, characters of the early Italian Renaissance. 
Space does not permit even an outline of Sigismondo’s 
spectacular career as one of the great mercenary cap- 
tains of the fifteenth century, his repeated desertions 
and reconciliations with successive Popes, his accom- 
plishments as a humanist and poet, and his career as a 
violent Don Juan, during which he disposed of two 
wives and numerous less legal connections, finally 
marrying the beautiful and, it is said, accomplished 
Isotta degli Atti, in the year 1456, when he was thirty- 
nine years old. In spite of his exceedingly promiscuous 
temperament Sigismondo so adored the fair Isotta that 
the church of San Francesco in Rimini, for the rebuild- 
ing of which he had engaged the services of the famous 
Leon Battista Alberti, became in effect a temple to her 
honor, a burst of paganism which showed scant regard 
for the Christian sensibilities of his contemporaries, but 
which resulted in the creation of one of the earliest not- 
able monuments of the Renaissance. By Malatesta’s 
will Isotta was left in regency for her eldest son. She 


use. Chests of small size such as are to be seen in the 
Museum’s collection were used as seats when not packed 
with the owners’ personal clothing and valuables for 
transportation and storage. Chests of the height of the 
present example were also used as tables and side- 
boards. Many of these came as part of the bride’s 
dowry and were often decorated with panels painted by 
the foremost artists of the time as well as with elaborate 
carving and inlay. Such pieces had special cases into 
which they were placed when undergoing transporta- 
tion, for fine furniture was not plentiful and frequently 
accompanied the owners on their journeys to supply 
the needs of the way. 

“On examining the interior of this cassone, we find its 
structural base is a box composed of planks of close- 
grained soft wood of the linden family dovetailed to- 
gether at the corners. On this base an enriched walnut 
paneling is laid as a heavy veneer. The primitive chest 
form is, therefore, preserved as a skeleton overlaid with 
the newer structural forms then coming into use with 
the development of the cabinetmaker’s craft. This 
method of structure was apparently adhered to in Italy 
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because of its greater decorative flexibility long after the 
stile-and-rail construction had obtained full develop- 
ment in the North. In the interior we find the small 
box-like compartment usually found at one end is 
missing, but incisions in the wood show its original 
presence. 

“The exterior design of the cassone is, of course, its 
chief interest from an artistic standpoint. The motif 


used is that of a complete classic order with full entab- 
lature, cornice, frieze and architrave crowning pilasters 
and consoles resting on a podium. The intervening 
panels, however, are filled with delicate Gothic tracery. 
This is particularly interesting since in all probability 


FLEMISH CHEsT. 


the designer was influenced by the mixed classic and 
Gothic character of the church of San Francesco, which 
was then under construction, and also by the tendency 
to retain earlier forms characteristic of the region. This 
tracery, the consoles, pilasters and frieze are all covered 
with gesso and finished with gilding and color, the raised 
ornament being gilded and the background colored blue. 
This scheme, in combination with the golden browns of 
the walnut inlay, must when fresh have given a sense of 
great richness, now mellowed by time to very subtle 
harmonies. On the outside the lid is decorated with a 
large crown of oak leaves with conventionalized ribbons 
inlaid in lighter woods on the dark walnut. It seems 
rather significant that this crown of victory or honor is 
a motif much used in the interior decoration of the 
church of San Francesco. 

“By and large it must be conceded that this Rimini 
cassone in its severe yet somewhat naive architectural 
dignity is an outstanding monument of early Ren- 
aissance woodwork marking the height of achievement 
at a time when the revived classic motifs were taking a 
firm hold on the Italian imagination. 

“The second of the Museum’s acquisitions is in strik- 
ing contrast, though in its way, especially on the score 
of stylistic development, asimportant. Earlier in origin 
by almost a century, this massive oaken coffer repre- 
sents the work of a Flemish craftsman at the end of the 
fourteenth century, probably for a church or monastery. 
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Practically all the chests of this middle period of Gothic 
design—and few have survived—have been found inp 
ecclesiastical establishments which afforded greater 
protection to such pieces than was given those of 
similar form and design undoubtedly in contempo 
secular use. The inscription carved in Gothic letters 
across the front of this example, Ave Maria gracia plena 
dominus tecum, lends color to the theory of its ecclesj- 
astical origin, though such was the piety of the age that 
it is not a positive proof. 

“Save for the traceried arcading running below the 
inscription and across the end panels, there is no further 
decorative treatment if we except the cutting of the 


Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


XIV-XVtH CENTURY. 


iron reinforcements of the lid and corners. Aside from 
the very great charm of this simple carving, the interest 
and value of the piece lies in its representation of the 
early Gothic form in use apparently throughout the 
earlier Middle Ages. Structurally it consists of heavy 
longitudinal planking tongued into stout corner up- 
rights which also serve as feet. In the earliest examples 
known the lid, instead of being hinged, was attached by 
pivots to the heavily reinforced ends, making a fastening 
difficult to break unless by destroying the entire struc- 
ture. The convenience of iron strap hinges or hasps 
caused the abandonment of this more primitive method 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Meanwhile im- 
proved methods of cutting occasioned by the invention 
of the saw-mill in the fourteenth century made possible 
the final development of stile- and rail-structure with 
panel filling as used in the majority of later Gothic 
furniture. It is interesting to note that in this ancient 
chest the original end box is still in place. The bottom 
now nailed to the under edge of the sides is probably 
a later restoration, chests of this date usually having the 
bottom planking let into the sides, a greater protection 
against possible burglary. 

“‘At some date the fleurs-de-lis carved in each spandrel 
of the arcading were uniformly mutilated possibly by 
some owner unwilling to have ornamental reminders 
of the French Crown among his possessions. What the 
actual use of the chest was is impossible to say, since, a8 
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noted above, a chest served in a multitude of capacities 
in the medieval menage, though most of them as re- 
positories for plate, hangings, wearing apparel and 
armor, as well as the storage of money in the days before 
deposit banking was in common use. It is not improb- 
able that originally the chest was painted in a few 
simple colors, but, if so, they have long since disap- 
peared, leaving no trace, the oak now being almost 
black owing to successive coats of oil and wax.” 


“MODERNISM IN ART ABANDONED IN 
PARIS” 


Under this headline a special dispatch to the New 
York Times of February 1, tells of the heroic measures 
taken by a great French department store. Says the 
Times: 


“The public, which is the final judge, has 
effectively revolted against the more extrava- 
gant manifestations of modernism in art which 
have been current for the past ten years. Out 
of that extravagance of design and color much 
that was good seems likely to remain. But 
for the moment there has been a complete 
reaction against what only a very few years 
ago was regarded as the last word in modern 
decorative art.” 


The directors of the store not long ago, on learning 
that for several months ‘“‘not a single ultra-modern 
canvas had been sold’’ and the very newest decorative 
objects and wall-hangings completely ignored, simply 
“junked”’ everything of that sort at once. Such fabrics 
as could be redyed in solid colors and put on the bargain 
counters, went to the dyers. The rest simply vanished. 
Most significant of all were the remarks of the store 
about the insincerity of ‘‘modern” art, and of the 
manager of a firm of decorators formerly specializing 
in bizarre furniture and oddments, who told the corre- 
spondent “all that exaggerated modernism is... 
really bad taste.”’ 

It always has been bad. Yet the cynical who watch 
the tides of fashion ebb and flow may well wonder if 
the crazy and the ugly have gone because they are 
crazy and ugly or merely because someone able to dic- 
tate for the moment has said, ‘‘Let’s change”. Let us 
hope the desecrators of art who perpetrated the van- 
ished atrocities will never return, but let us not be too 
much astonished if they do. 


SHORTER ITEMS OF IMPORTANCE 


A thin bronze bowl about a foot in diameter and five 
inches deep, strengthened by a recessed moulding be- 
neath the rim, has been discovered in an excavation 
being conducted by the (British) Hampshire Archaeo- 
logical Society. The site is the ancient Saxon or Roman 
earthwork from which Cromwell shelled Winchester. 
Three enamelled escutcheons had been attached to the 
exterior sides by swans’-bill loops. One had fallen off 
and other escutcheons inside and on the bottom were 
alsoloose. This and similar bowls were used as hanging 
decorations. The Winchester bowl is believed to be 
about 1400 years old. 


Indian Mound, in the great Cahokia group in Illinois, 
originally fifty feet high and an acre and a half in extent, 
is being cut down by steam-shovels so as to permit 
reclamation of the farmland on which it is situated. 
Before the razing had gone too far, Mr. G. W. Clancy, 
field assistant of the Illinois archaeological authorities, 
excavated a very peculiar ceremonial platform, measur- 
ing about fifteen by thirty feet in area. It lay in the 
centre of the mound, some 25 feet below the surface. 
Mr. Clancy, according to a report in the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, ‘came upon a very thin woven mat of what 
appeared to have been cornhusks or some broad-bladed 
grass. Below this was a layer of bark, disintegrated 
to a powder. Then came three or four layers of shells, 
in uniform length of about two-fifths inch, and in regu- 
lar rows. Then there was another layer of bark, which 
covered bones, disintegrated and compressed into a 
mat. The bones rested on another layer of bark. 

“The blanket of bark and shells covered the south- 
west part, leaving bare a section of the burial platform 
on the north side. Here the excavators came on two 
sticks of what seemed to be cedar, respectively two and 
four feet long. Their position formed adjacent sides of 
a rectangle, and Clancy judged it possible that they 
might have been part of a frame for a burial. Within 
the angle thus formed he found fragments of a skull 
and a string of 31 disc beads. 

“Beneath the shell blanket at one point were found 
three slender sticks of the same wood as the frame. 
These lay horizontally. Charred bones, and charred 
roots of human teeth, also were found. No flint arti- 
facts were unearthed. Chips of flint were discovered, 
but there was no indication that they had ever been 
worked. Scattered through the earth above the plat- 
form, however, were found potsherds, some with a fine 
red stripe. Fragmentary bits of copper corroded to a 
bright green and about a quarter of an inch thick were 
also found. These spindles, under the copper plate, 
were of the cedar-like wood. 

“The burial platform was the primary feature of the 
mound, in Clancy’s opinion, and bones which had been 
found in better preservation near the edges of the 
tumulus were ‘intrusive burials,’ made at some later 
time and by some other people than the original 
builders.” 

A Cairo, Egypt, news dispatch announces the details 
of the discoveries recently made by Prof. Selim Bey 
Hassan of the Egyptian University at Gizeh. In the 
tomb he unearthed, still in perfect condition, was the 
mummy of a woman wearing a golden crown with 
insets of jewels and golden discs, an elaborate necklace 
of flat gold ovals threaded together on gold wire, golden 
bracelets, and the first silver anklets of that period ever 
discovered. ‘The sarcophagus was surrounded by 78 
vases of polished alabaster, says the New York Times, 
which published the news, four pottery vases, a beauti- 
fully finished alabaster sacrificial table, and five gilded 
clay dishes. The inscriptions have not yet been de- 
ciphered, and the identity of the Ancient Empire occu- 
pant is still unknown. 

Instructors in the history of art will be interested to 
learn that it is now possible to obtain through the 
commercial organization known as National Studios, of 
226-232 West 56th street, New York, series of lantern 
slides of all the paintings in the famous Jules S. Bache 
collection as well as others from the Frick collection, a 
total of more than an hundred subjects. The Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, French, German, Paduan, Italian and 
English schools are well represented. Details may be 
had direct from the Studios. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Hittite Empire, by John Garstang. Pp. 
xvii; 364. 53 plates, 45 illustrations in text. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. New York. 1930. $6. 


For twenty years Garstang’s Land of the 
Hittites has been the best introduction in 
English to the Hittite problem; now it appears 
thoroughly revised as The Hittite Empire. ‘The 
“Historical Outline’ is brief, for Garstang 
frankly refuses to write a Hittite history. It 
is true that the native languages have scarcely 
passed the decipherment stage and that new 
records are being published almost monthly; 
nevertheless, we have a solid foundation in the 
treaties with their historical introductions 
written in the Akkadian of Babylonia. Through 
these the similar treaties in the imperial 
language are adequately known. New pub- 
lications now present material valuable for 
culture rather than for narrative history. 
Next follows a study of the geography, for 
Garstang knows Asia Minor at first hand and 
has made contributions to the topography of 
Hittite times. The remainder consists of a 
careful study, section by section, of the Hittite 
monuments, with some attempt at interpreta- 
tion, and with elaborate illustration. In this 
field, Garstang is a master. One’s only com- 
ment is that many of these monuments, per- 
haps a majority, are later than the Hittite 
Empire. The connection with the Hittites is 
still more doubtful in the last two chapters, 
“Three Cities of Northern Syria” and “Syria 
and its Monuments’’. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und Vordera- 
sien. By Valentin Miiller. Pp. x; 247. 452 
figures, 49 plates. Benno Filser Verlag, Augs- 
burg. 1929. 


This is a good account of the types of early 
terra-cotta, marble, bronze, ivory, and other 
statuettes from Neolithic (3000 B. C.) to 


archaic Greek times (600 B. C.). It is an im- 
portant collection, almost a corpus of such 
primitive idols from Greece, the A‘gean islands, 
and Asia Minor. It is interesting to compare 
early Ajgean, Syrian, Phoenician, Palestinian, 
and Cyprian art. The abundant illustrations 
are a great help in doing so, though it is matter 
for regret that the important marble and terra- 
cotta idols found at Olynthus and published 
by Mylonas (The Neolithic Settlement at Olyn- 
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thus), could not be included. Dr. Miller has 
done a great service in making accessible such 
scattered material, but much remains to be 
done in correlating it, especially in the Orient, 
where the book is weakest. There the types 
shift from period to period and from country 
to country and there is not the same develop- 
ment. Luckily excavations in Asia Minor and 
Palestine are beginning to secure a sequence 
in such figurines and before long we shall have 
a better chronology. 


Davip M. RoBINson, 


Traditional Methods of Pattern Designing, an 
Introduction to the Study of Formal Ornament, 
By Archibald H. Christie. Pp. xti-313. 60 
plates; 359 text figures. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $3.50. 


This is a second edition of a very valuable 
work which originally appeared in 1910. The 
book attempts to analyze methodically the 
structural mechanism of formal ornament and, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, succeeds in a 
most admirable fashion. After an opening 
chapter on the Evolution of Ornament, the 
author proceeds to a discussion of the Organi- 
zation of Ornament. Next he makes a Formal 
Classification of Ornament, following this with 
seven chapters in which he discusses the various 
classes into which he divides the fascinating 
subject-matter of ornament. While the volume 
was originally intended as a practical aid to the 
design of ornament, for those interested in the 
history of ornament or in ornament in general 
this well-written discussion will prove a verit- 
able gold mine. It is amply and beautifully 
illustrated with excellent examples of historic 
ornament and many interesting analyses of the 
patterns shown. 

REXFORD NEWCOMB. 


Leonardo da Vinci the Anatomist (1452- 
1519). By J. Playfair McMurrich. Pp. x4; 
265. 8g illustrations. Published for the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington by The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 1930. $6. 


For art-lovers, the chief interest of this book 
will be in the volume itself, which, except for 
poor press-work, is an excellent piece of book- 
making, and in the illustrations. The latter 
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consist mainly of half-tone reproductions of 
Leonardo’s anatomical drawings (seventy-one 
jn all) and, as frontispiece, of the self-portrait 
drawing attributed to him. The aesthetic ap- 

of these drawings, made to serve a purely 
scientific purpose, is inevitably lessened by the 
subjects, but they have artistic interest not 
only as being authentic work of the great 
Florentine, but as exhibiting his masterly 
draughtsmanship. It is a service to have 
brought so many of them together. 


The text is a new and independent study of 
Leonardo’s knowledge of anatomy and of his 
methods, the purpose of which is to survey his 
thought on the subject and also to distinguish 
what is original in it from what is tradition. 
This requires preliminary chapters on pre- 
Leonardian anatomy and anatomical illustra- 
tion. As an indication of his sources, the author 
adds a chapter on the famous notebooks. One 
hundred and twenty in number and containing 
the unpublished and carefully guarded results 
of a lifetime of research, they were kept to- 
gether for a half century after Leonardo’s 
death, when they began to be scattered, many 
being lost. It was not until 1883 that the con- 
tents of those that survived became known to 
the world. As the author points out, Leon- 
ardo’s actual contributions to anatomy were 
not great; his significance is rather in his cour- 
age to defy convention and his insight in inter- 
rogating nature for the facts. However, this 
was also his method in other fields, and con- 
stitutes his special renown. On the whole, Dr. 
McMurrich, handicapped by a somewhat heavy 
style but fortified with scholarship and learn- 
ing, has carried through his ten years’ task with 
much success. 

This work serves to call attention anew to 
Ieonardo’s peculiar position in the world of 
science. He is the founder of modern science, 
but he founded it for himself. He is in the 
position of the artist who does not give out- 
ward form to his inner visions, and to whom 
Paul Valéry’s remark applies, that what has 
value for oneself alone has no value at all. ‘The 
result is that Leonardo did not influence the 
subsequent history of science, which Dr. Mc- 
Murrich is inclined occasionally to forget. In 
fact, he is not of great importance for scientific 
history, and the knowledge of his researches 
serves its best purpose in illustrating his pro- 
foundly creative spirit, whose attention art 
could not altogether occupy. 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


Egyptian Sculpture. By Margaret A. Murray. 
P. xxiv; 207. 120 illustrations. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1930. $5. 


It is no simple matter to deal, within the 
compass of one modest volume, with the artistic 
history of a nation through at least four 
thousand years. Miss Murray has handled 
this difficult task in a logical manner. After 
an Introduction in which she enumerates cer- 
tain general principles and in which she gives 
a chronological table (after Petrie) of the pe- 
riods of Egyptian history, there is a chapter on 
Methods of the Artist; technique, training, 
materials, and the canons of proportion in 
vogue at different periods. The rest of the 
book is composed of seven chapters, each deal- 
ing under the sub-headings of statues, relief, 
and painting, with a separate period: namely, 
Proto-dynastic, Old Kingdom, Middle King- 
dom, New Kingdom, Tell-el-Amarna, Late, 
and Ptolemaic. The book will without doubt 
be found useful not only for the distinctions 
made between the styles and details of treat- 
ment at different periods, but also for the con- 
siderable number of illustrations here conven- 
iently assembled for reference. 

While fully realizing the difficulties inherent 
in such an undertaking, it is felt necessary to 
make certain criticisms. The statement made 
in the Introduction, and repeated in substance 
elsewhere, that ‘‘statues were reckoned as part 
of the architectural decoration”’, is misleading. 
The far more significant role of statues as 
ka-figures, substitute bodies for the dead, in 
most cases shut up in the serdab and invisible 
to human eyes, is passed over. Yet this 
magico-religious function of the statue in the 
early periods is of great significance as furnish- 
ing the motive to the attainment of realism. A 
similar motive applies to relief and painting in 
the Old Kingdom, the great classical period of 
Egyptian art when its characteristics and con- 
ventions were established, to remain essen- 
tially unchanged throughout the long decline. 
An explanation of this magico-religious motive, 
of the desire for strength and permanence 
which was a corollary to it, and of the limita- 
ticns imposed by obdurate materials and primi- 
tive vools, would have gone far toward giving 
the reader an understanding of the art of this 
essentially realistic and practical people. Simi- 
larly the author might with advantage, in the 
preliminary remarks on the art of Tell-el- 
Amarna, have made some mention of the liber- 
ating from fixed conventions of subject matter 
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and treatment effected by the suppression of 
the old religion, and the stimulation to freedom 
of expression given by the break with tradition. 

The following are points of detail which call 
for comment: 
Page xx. The inference is drawn that in 
Greece statues are always made in 
one piece and by a single sculptor: 
that such is hardly the case is in- 
dicated by the following references: 
Paus. VIII, 37,3 (Cf. actual re- 
mains), and IX, 4, 1; Dickins, 
Hellenistic Sculpture, pps. 22, 62. 

The statement that reliefs were 
always in limestone or wood must 
be a slip of the pen, unless the 
author intended to restrict it to 
the Old Kingdom; even so there 
are exceptions which make such a 
categorical statement unjustified. 

The throne of the diorite Cheph- 
ren is totally unlike that of the 
Zoser statue, as reference to photo- 
graphs of each makes evident. 

In the description of the seated 
scribe no indication is given as to 
which of several well known ex- 
amples is meant. 

The statement that unequal 
stripes on the nemes-headdress in- 
dicate that a figure is XII Dynasty 
(or later) is inaccurate. The Great 
Sphinx and the alabaster head of 
Mycerinus in Cairo (from Reis- 
ner’s excavations) both show un- 
equal stripes. 

The temple of Abu Simbel is of 
Rameses II not Rameses III (a 
printer’s error?). 

No mention is made in the text 
of the material of this figure. 

The text describing the head of 
Mentu-em-hat (Pl. XLIV, 2) is 
in part inapplicable to that figure, 
but appears to refer to Pl. XLIV, 


Page 117. 


Pl. XLII, 3. 


Page 160. 


. 
Page 180. Pl. LII is of Edfu, not Philae. 


It would be too much to expect any Egyptol- 
ogist to make a selection of illustrations which 
would satisfy everyone with a knowledge of the 
field, and it would be ungracious, therefore, to 
cavil at the omission of certain pieces and the 
inclusion of others, but the description in detail 
of such supreme examples as the reliefs of Ra- 
Hesy and the copper Pepy I without illustra- 
tion is unfortunate. 
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Finally it would have added to the usefulne: : 
of the book if references to location or publica. 


tion of the following could have been included 


Plates III, 1, 2; IV, 1, 2; XVII, 3; AX 17 


XXXII; XXXVII, .; XLIV, 3; XLV, 3, 
XLVI, 1; and XLIX, 1. 

Misprints should be noted on pages 123, 1 
184 and 192. 


Dows DUNHAM, ~ 


Kenneth Hayes Miller. 
Pp. 13; 64 plates. 
tion, New York. 1930. 
with original etching, $15.) 


By Lloyd Goodri 


a 


The Arts Publishing Corpore , 
$3. (De Luxe edition, 


One of the services which the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has performed during 


its first year is to make clear that America h 
already produced Old Masters. When Ryder 


Homer, and Eakins are studied in proper p er 


spective the intellectual detachment of thei 
work becomes apparent and a tradition seem 


already established. A contemporary candix 


date for inclusion in this sober company is th 
subject of the monograph before us, sponsore 
by an editor of The Arts. 
pages contain an analysis of Miller’s art anda 
brief survey of his development. The a 
the volume consists of some sixty black 

white reproductions, arranged chronologically 


The introducte 


As in the case of similar publications, oné 


would gladly sacrifice any necessary number @ 
the half-tones for a single adequate color-repro 
duction. But a pleasant surprise awaits the 
reader in another direction. Expecting, from 
sad experience, a fulsome appreciation in the 
pages of the text, he soon finds himself enjoyi 

instead a thoroughgoing critical analysis. Ii 
architectonic form, in color which builds plas 
tically, if in somber tones, and in a spirit whie 
now ironically and now hypnotically attemp 

to find the suitable means in figure-painting fe 
the expression of the rhythm of life, Miller cag 
quite safely be called ‘impressive’. 3 


He was one of the Nineteen last winter at tl ne 


Museum of Modern Art, an heir of Ryder af 
Renoir and Rembrandt. Since 1899 he hi 
been a successful teacher at the leading metro 
politan art schools. Today with Fourteen 
Street as his boulevard, and a dream world: 
billowy clouds and blustering waves and roll 
dunes for his outdoors he is producing can 

of opulent power. Public collections where! 
work is now available include the Metropolit@ 
and the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washing 
ton. WILLIAM SENER RUSK.) 
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